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complain* If a government makes an unprovoked war
on its neighbour, and is defeated, it should be called
on, as one of the conditions of peace, to repay all the
expenses which the other nation has had to incur as the
result of the attack ; and perhaps it ought to pay " moral
and intellectual damages" for the assault as welL
But even in this, the most favourable case that can be
supposed, an objection arises. In a private lawsuit judge
and jury hear the case and decide between the parties.
But in the case of a dispute between sovereign States
ending in war, the victor imposes terms* There is no
impartial assessor to ascertain and measure the damages.
Nor of course is there any guarantee that the best cause
will win. Rather is victory apt to side with the big
battalions. Sometimes, indeed, a righteous cause may
give strength and success to the weaker party* But the
fact that one party consents to pay an indemnity does
not in the least prove that the victor has any moral claim
to it. Only when nations agree to submit a dispute (as
Great Britain and the United States submitted the
Alabama claims) to arbitration is the analogy between
international and private justice nearly perfect, though
even then there is as yet no international police to enforce
the award.

|/: vAt the outset, therefore, the analogy between costs
at the end of a lawsuit and indemnities at the end of a
war breaks down. But as the'want of moral justification
will no more prevent a government from exacting an
indemnity than from going to war, we may pass to a
much more difficult question, namely, " Will the in-
demnity do any good to the victor t" or better perhaps,
" Is an indemnity worth fighting for 4 " And it has
become a very practical question in modern times, since